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THOUGHT AS A DUTY. 

"AN age of great mental activity ; " that is one 
-^^ of the phrases we are apt to use as de- 
scriptive of this present time. There is wide-spread 
literary productiveness; there is an enormous 
amount of reading; speculation, scientific, aesthetic, 
social, theological, penetrates everywhere, and every- 
where are crowds of listeners for all or any such 
speculations. These phenomena justify the use of 
the phrase we have quoted ; but we often go farther, 
and claim that this is an age of thought. Hereby 
we ignore the distinction between activity and 
action. An engine disconnected from its machinery 
may work with even accelerated speed and fury, 
but it creates nothing, it acts upon nothing, is only 
wasting its motive power, and wearing itself out. 
The question we need to ask ourselves is, whether 
the undeniably great mental commotion of this age 
is, or is not, mere activity; whether or no it pos- 



2 THOUGHT AS A DUTY. 

sesses the element which converts activity into 
action, — the element, namely, of distinct, deliberate, 
self-conscious, reflective, and productive thought. 

It were a task to tax a strong and wise brain to 
consider such a question in regard to our whole 
varied age ; but perhaps we may without presump- 
tion attempt to see, what we surely ought to see, 
how it is with that portion of the age which falls 
under our own conditions, — with ourselves, in short. 
Do we think? If not, are we as well off without 
thinking, or are we losing a needed power? Let 
us scrutinize ourselves in some of our common 
aspects. 

We take up, first, what may be called our literary 
life. Probably we all indulge a pride in the amount 
of reading now accomplished; we boast of our 
children, that they are great readers ; we point with 
satisfaction to the immense circulation of our libra- 
ries of every sort ; we are not unaware that we our- 
selves, albeit not bookworms, devour more books 
in a year than our poor ancestors could get in a 
lifetime. How real is the gain? I am not con- 
cerned now specially with the quality of the books 
thus read; that subject is beginning to rouse the 
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attention it deserves: and there seems to be hope 
that the day is approaching when the service of a 
public library will be measured less by the number 
than the influence of the books it disseminates; 
when Sunday-school libraries will care less to count 
up their promiscuous hundreds than to circulate 
their select dozens ; when parents will realize that 
there is as much difference in the food they give a 
child's mind as in that which they choose so care- 
fully for its table, that if either be innutritious, 
tainted, poisonous, quantity will be but added mis- 
chief. But now it is the way of reading we wish to 
consider; for after all, that is the root of the 
trouble. The truths just alluded to could not fail 
of general recognition, if our reading were more 
generally a matter of thought. We underestimate 
the influence of books, because habitually we get 
so little from them. It is no paradox to say that 
we read largely from mental laziness. We want our 
minds occupied without exertion, titillated, amused. 
Fiction is absorbed inordinately, because it is the 
easiest way of getting this amusement; but many 
who pride themselves on their solid reading do not 
realize that this may be so dealt with as to furnish 
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nothing but another form of amusement, while sub- 
stantial gain may come in guise of stories. The 
reader makes the character of the reading. The 
wise studies from life, the vivid pictures from Nature, 
given us in the lofty fiction which is the one unique 
product of this age, may be hustled along without 
a moment's thought. " I skip all George Eliot's 
own talk," says one. "I never think of reading 
Black's descriptions," says another; while another 
lays down a valuable historical novel without having 
discovered clearly to what century or country it 
belongs. Travels are read without a map ; histories, 
without a chart or book of reference; scientific 
works are skimmed for their entertaining facts, with 
no attempt to grasp the theory such facts were 
meant to sustain; philosophic and religious works 
are laid down with virtuous pride as finished, when 
they have met with no more exertion than has 
sufficed for the most superficial following of the 
sense of the words. A self-examination on the 
table of contents, or an attempt in conversation to 
compare the writer's views with another's, would 
often bring the reader almost to the brink of doubt- 
ing if he had really seen the book at all. We need 
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to recognize that we have not in truth read a book 
unless we know something about it, — have brought 
away some information, or understand clearly why 
we like, dislike, or disagree. This, to be sure, is 
not a fault new in our age, judging by a passage 
from William Law, author of "A Serious Call," 
himself a writer whose poetic imagination and spir- 
itual insight should have saved him from being 
swept out of sight by the rush of modern books. 
One of his characters says to another, " Your edu- 
cation has so accustomed you to the Pleasure of 
reading variety of Books that you hardly propose 
any other End in reading than the Entertainment of 
your mind. This Fault is very common to others, 
and even to those who only delight in reading good 
Books." This was written a century ago, when the 
supply of reading matter was what we should con- 
sider scanty indeed ; and it is evident that the ten- 
dency he thus notes has increased with its opportu- 
nities for indulgence. 

Precisely the same habit of mind is observable in 
us as listeners. No doubt the multiplication of 
books is one natural and proper cause for the les- 
sened demand on the platform and pulpit; yet the 
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spoken word has its own place, appeals to the mind 
with its own charm, not yet outgrown. We still 
wish to hear it, but we make the same conditions as 
with our books. The speaker must be entertaining, 
whatever else he is or is not ; he shall be slighted 
who has a heavy style, a poor manner, however 
precious his matter ; he shall be applauded who has 
a telling delivery, though he have nothing to deliver. 
Hence, partly, the excessive multiplication of schools 
of oratory, breeding utterers of other men* s thoughts, 
without demand for original thought from speaker 
or hearer. Hence is it that the preacher must 
compel us to hear; he must make it easier for us to 
listen than not, or we will none of him. We may 
acknowledge him not only good but wise ; we may 
recognize that he is speaking on subjects as near and 
vital to our souls as to his, — subjects, too, which 
demand, as they deserve, the full power of human 
minds; and we offer him those minds as an inert 
mass for him to drag out of their daily environment, 
out of their secular whirl, up to a higher plane, by 
main strength. We give him a dead lift, where we 
should offer wakeful activity, eagerness to grasp the 
help he longs to bring,, to follow out for ourselves 
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what he has time only to suggest, to comprehend 
his thought with our thought. We are in duty 
bound to have some vitality of our own, and not 
require him to be a sort of spiritual electrical 
machine, and galvanize us into life. It might make 
a change in our habits of speech and feeling if we 
realized how possible it is that when we compla- 
cently dismiss a preacher from discussion with the 
dictum, " He is dull," we may be uttering our own 
condemnation for indolence. Dulness does not 
necessarily mean thought, — lead is heavy as well 
as gold, — but in these cases the dulness may some- 
times -be on the side where we do not suspect it. 
We are strict to require a minister's best thought as 
part of his duty to us ; we need to realize that our 
best thought in return is our duty to him, and that 
the efficiency of any preaching depends on recip- 
rocal exertion. 

In the field of aesthetic life, full to-day of quick- 
ened activity, there is striking illustration to be 
found of this neglect and impatience of thought. It 
is seen in the keen delight in objects of sense, dis- 
sociated from all moral or mental significance, — a 
phase of feeling reaching its height in England in 
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what some writer has wittily characterized as the 
Pagan Renaissance. This phase of feeling has 'its 
brilliant exponents in literature and art, showing us 
at once its value and its peril. Value it undoubt- 
edly has, — a needed lesson to teach, a legitimate 
work to do. In the mind of Christendom there 
lurked the seeds of asceticism, — offspring, first, of 
repulsion from Pagan vice, — ready to spring up in 
renewed life when the growth of mediaeval sen- 
suality, overblown and decayed, was mowed down 
by the scythe of the Reformation swinging sturdily 
through all the lands. Then what began as whole- 
some self-denial stiffened slowly into that puritanic 
asceticism which looks to us even more unlovely 
than its earlier forms ; and the sense of beauty, given 
man by the Creator of beauty, came to be abjured 
as a snare of the Evil One. Our lot is cast when 
the race has swept through another cycle ; we have 
grown out of that *' winter of our discontent " into 
another spring-time, and all that is fair in nature 
and humanity appeals to wide-open eyes, and thrills 
us with young delight It rests with us to see that 
the spiral sweeps upward only ; that in gaining new 
powers of enjoyment we do not cast away that 
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treasure of thoughtful sober-mindedness bequeathed 
us by our ancestors, which we could ill-afford to 
exchange for any amount of aesthetic wealth. His- 
tory tells us to what pit descend the feet of nations 
guilty of that fatal barter. That there is danger for 
us cannot be denied when in literature we see fame 
won by poets in whom the pride of life has waxed 
so strong that they see in the Head of the Christian 
world only "the pale Galilean," and need to 
give morality and decency definitions widely dif- 
ferent from those which the common-sense of man- 
kind has held valid hitherto. There is danger in a 
school of art which teaches us to be content with 
beauty of form, regardless of what the form ex- 
presses, asserting that when art is ** moralized," — 
that is, used with an elevated purpose, — it is 
spoiled as art. It is a good aspect of this school 
that it is teaching us to dislike sentimental and di- 
dactic pictures, and to delight, as we do noticeably, 
in pure landscape, telling no tale, and having no 
human interest; yet while it is a gain to enjoy 
such pictures, to enjoy no others is surely a loss 
And it is worse than a loss, it is an outright evil, 
when we allow ourselves to be taught to admit e 
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whatever idol this school may set up ; to give un- 
limited command of our praises and our purses to 
the magic of execution alone, so that groups can 
linger entranced before such a picture as was shown 
here a year or two ago, — two youths and a woman 
rousing themselves from drunken slumber in the 
midst of dishevelled splendor, the morning after a 
revel. So well painted, forsooth ! An evil thing is 
the worse the better it is done. The artist cannot 
go outside the limits of moral obligation ; for that is 
a sphere that has no limits. Let us bring at least 
enough thought to bear on matters of taste for re- 
fusing what vitiates the mind, even if we do not 
always demand what shall enrich it. Revived in- 
terest in humane, historic, and religious art may 
follow on our recognizing that Beauty and Thought 
are not mutually destructive forces, but divine 
creatures, destined to supplement and reinforce each 
other. Although modern art is singularly partial 
in its general tendency, it is not wholly without 
representatives of this truth in one or another as- 
pect, as Holman Hunt, Scheffer, and Millet in 
England and France, La Farge and Hunt with us ; 
and some of our younger men show signs of a de- 
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sire to combine significance with skill. Such ten- 
dencies are liable to be scoffed at by the self-named 
higher art criticism; but we may look on this as 
the excess of a movement founded on truth, hon- 
orable and healthful so far as it keeps within truth. 
The increased study of the art of the past, in its 
relation to the thought of the past, may certainly be 
welcomed as one sign of a tendency toward all that 
is most to be desired in our future art development. 
The same tendencies might be traced, probably, 
in science by one sufficiently informed therein; but 
we will turn now from these intellectual and aesthetic 
aspects of our topic, to consider it on the side of 
social life. Let us see what place is here given to 
thought. What share has it, for instance, in our 
talk? We can all sympathize with the good lady 
who said, **I cannot bear a man who is always 
talking on subjects." Want of observation and of 
adaptive power as to time and place is enough to 
make wise and bright people into bores ; but they 
who can never talk "on subjects" are capable of 
being very successful bofies also. Incessant babble 
about people and trifles degenerates rapidly into 
gossip and silliness ; and without falling so low as 
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that, our common talk may run so habitually in 
shallow channels that any prospect of drifting into 
deep waters shall affright us. This is our danger. 
In our desire to have plenty of small talk at com- 
mand for its place, we neglect thoughtful talk till 
we lose the power of sustaining it. And, in our 
desire to avoid pedantry and heaviness, we go near 
to make our ideal of society-talk the maximum of 
words to the minimum of ideas. Our intercourse 
with mere acquaintances may be all that is desir- 
able; but our intercourse with our friends is too 
often much the same as to any exchange of 
thoughts ; so that we walk close beside each other, 
utterly ignoring whole worlds within, and find at last 
that the mere habit of silence has grown into a wall 
between us, vague as mist but as blinding, and we 
know not how to pass through. On religious sub- 
jects, especially, we suffer from the reaction against 
the too frequent, light and easy speech of many re- 
ligionists, and have fled from cant into suppression. 
This state of things is peculiarly hard for our 
children at the time when their minds are beginning 
to act, and their thinking powers are reaching out 
toward their natural development. The more 
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earnest and reverent they are, the harder do they 
find it to open for themselves such conversation as 
they need with their elders ; and if they hear no 
such conversation about them, the interest which 
should have sprung up and borne fruit, too often 
lies dormant, like a young plant with no hand to 
let in the light and air. The highest service of the 
Sunday-school is often such friendly help as this, 
made practicable by the fact that between teacher 
and scholar such topics lie open and are easily ap- 
proached. But such friendship as this is not avail- 
able to every young person, and often where it 
exists a strange confusion is caused in a child's 
mind by its observing that the interests which the 
teacher encourages it to deem so important have no 
place in its home, at least so far as the child can 
see. Here is the harm of our silence. It requires 
too much intuition from the inexperienced observer. 
In many a home founded on Christian principle, 
governed by Christian feeling, there is rarely a word 
uttered to give the child a clew to these underlying 
principles and feelings. This is no fancy sketch of 
what might happen. Few among us can be Sun- 
day-school teachers many years without meeting 
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eager, questioning young people who do not know 
what their parents think on religious subjects, or 
whether they think at all, and do not know how to 
reach such subjects with them when no opening is 
ever made on their side ; and this in cases where 
the teacher, where any adult friend of the parents, 
may be aware of their real and deep interest in the 
highest themes. The elders of a family will often 
come home from church to utter before the children 
some superficial comment, praise or critcism on 
the minister's style or manner, and keep close in their 
hearts the deeper impression he has made, or the 
thoughts he has awakened. Then the younger lis- 
tener grows half-ashamed at having been moved by 
what those whom he imitates appear to take so lightly. 
Our inveterate shyness as to thoughtful speech is 
doubtless responsible for part of this mischief; and 
another part is wrought by that want of thought 
whereby parents fail to discover that their children 
are growing up. The child shrinks instinctively 
from the supercilious good-nature which is likely to 
be the kindest reception given to any unusual 
speech or question. If any grown person looks 
back to a youth peculiarly blessed in freedom of in- 
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»tercourse with parents, be sure that person can say 
of them, " They never even looked amazed or 
amused at any earnest question of mine, however 
crude." And if you, father and mother, want to 
put a barrier that shall grow higher and stronger 
with the years between your child's soul and your 
own, you can begin it in no surer way than by a 
look of amused surprise when first the youthful 
speech reveals a serious thought. No good inten- 
tions can take the place of wisdom in a parent's 
duties ; and wisdom is a plant that needs the cul- 
ture of thought. It is possible to love your children 
dearly, to have them ever on your mind, yet, in 
scheming and dreaming for them, neglect to think 
about them, so losing your acquaintance with their 
inner selves, and forfeiting that relation to their 
thought which shall make you a constant influ- 
ence, parent of the character as well as body, for- 
ever united with their immortal part in that vital 
bond which is the crown of glory to parent and child. 
A certain wholesome modesty of the soul has its 
share in our reserve ; but so far as it is wholesome it 
can lead to no extreme. Other causes must join to 
produce excessive silence. " Out of the abundance 
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of the heart the mouth speaketh." If we rarely 
speak of high themes, it behooves us to turn and 
see whether they have due place in our minds. 
What do we think about? There is a constant stir 
in our minds as we look in at them, — something 
going on which we suppose to be action. But as 
we look closer, more and more does this stir resolve 
itself into a procession of images, recollections, 
hopes, fancies, vague ideals, dreams, and terrors, — 
creatures not of our creating nor under our control. 
If this be all, if we are but what Clough calls, " A 
mind for thoughts to pass into," — the passive road- 
way for travellers faring we know not whence nor 
whither, in endless throng, — why, then we are no 
longer lords of thought, nor even thinking beings 
at all. Or there may be more self-control than this, 
and a real action, yet no thought, only an incessant 
planning, scheming, contriving, much of it for petty 
aims and most fleeting interests. True, good aims 
cannot be accomplished or high interests pursued 
without much practical arranging and rearranging 
within the mind ; but this necessary business of the 
brain in connection with outside affairs is too often 
mistaken for thought, and allowed to share our 
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whole waking hours with those other mental move- 
ments wherein the imagination and the emotions 
play upon us at their will, so leaving nor time nor 
place for true thought in all our lives. 

Manifold are the outward developments of this 
evil. With the young it takes the form of revery, 
habitual castle-building, day-dreaming, — enervating 
at the least, and at the worst breeding self-conscious- 
ness, and ripening the mind for acts of folly. With 
men, exposed to the whole brunt of the world's 
assault, this want of thought-power is as the breach 
in the wall, the leak in the vessel. Over and over 
again does baseless dreaming weaken the reason, 
till the once shrewd man can trust hopes that would 
show as will-o'-the-wisps in one ray of searching 
thought, till he quits solid earth for the bog, turns 
business into speculation, and speculation into pecu- 
lation, and so plays out that pitiful tragedy with 
which we are daily sickened, the natural end whereof 
is the plunge into the unknown. That plunge is 
easier to the thoughtless soul than it can ever be to 
one which has lived face to face with invisible reali- 
ties. As with Hamlet, so forever is thought the 
preventive of self-slaughter, the barrier of the un- 
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discovered country; and forever, when thought is 
at its ebb, there will increase this frightful readiness 
to put an end to the miserable failure which is the 
only life the unawakened soul can conceive. 

These are the saddest issues of this evil. On 
other and higher planes lie other risks, less ghastly, 
yet fatal to the life which the soul should lead For 
women, there is the possibility of an inertia, which, 
if unbroken, shall weigh them down to dulness or 
insufferable platitude ; and there is also the oppo- 
site danger, to which we to-day are more peculiarly 
exposed, of having our thoughts crowded out of us 
by too much to think of! The same word should 
not in correctness be used in these two ways ; much 
of what we thus dignify by the name of thinking is 
only that action we have already spoken of as 
planning. Such work may be selfish or nobly dis- 
interested, trifling or lofty, according to its aim ; but 
it is inevitably wearing, if the soul be given no other 
exercise. The most earnest men and women are 
the most exposed to this danger of being swept 
away on the current of a busy generation, of bury- 
ing self-knowledge beneath multitudinous other 
knowledges, of losing self-possession in developing 
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self-sacrifice. There is so much to learn, so much 
to do, we cry, " How can we ever pause in learning 
and doing?" We acknowledge that it is lovely to 
read how Isaac "went out to meditate in the field 
at the eventide ; " but the world was* very young 
then. When we get time to go into the field at all, 
we must collect specimens for our entomology class, 
or make our sketch, or decide what crop to put in 
next year, or get statistics concerning the agricul- 
tural laborer. And life was still a comparatively 
simple affair, we think, with those ancestors of ours 
who used to dedicate long portions of their day to 
meditation. We do not understand how they carried 
it on, for the word and the thing are alike gone out 
of fashion ; we should not know how to meditate, 
even if we had the time, and that we have not, so 
we say. But when people burn their lamps without 
refilling, when they run their engines without look- 
ing to see if the water be low in the boiler, the 
inevitable issue is extinction or explosion. Our 
ancestors perhaps gave needless length of time to 
their spiritual exercises, but they succeeded in 
assimilating growing knowledge, and making solid 
character. We who are poured in upon by such a 
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flood of discovery, invention, combination, surely 
need to give ourselves some pause for mastering it, 
or our originality will be swamped, and our reason- 
ing power suffocated. If our labor be feverish, it 
will be neither wise nor strong. The work cannot 
be better than the worker; and what we are is of 
infinitely more account ultimately than what we do. 
This assertion is sometimes questioned, but we 
recognize its truth with a pang in the face of those 
terrible revelations which sometimes break upon us, 
of moral weakness or obliquity long hidden behind 
a screen of active philanthropy. No matter what 
the man has accomplished, the human judgment 
then is, " He has done more harm than good." 
And we shrink from picturing the divine judgment 
upon him. 

Insidious are the temptations away from the inner 
world, for they come at times in guise of our noblest 
motives. We are so called, and so impelled, to a 
thousand forms of service that we begin to look 
upon it as a sort of selfishness to abide within our- 
selves at all, and thought we almost deem a selfish 
luxury. There is much significance in the history 
of words, the changes of meaning they undergo. It 
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is observable that the commonest use of the word 
*' thoughtfulness'' at present is to signify kindly 
consideration for others, the perception of chances 
for active help ; it is a pure and sacred aspect of 
thoughtfulness, this, but in developing it we should 
not obscure the original force of the word. 
Thoughtfulness is a deep-lying power of the soul ; 
and the soul is given no power it does not need, 
none that it can neglect without foregoing privilege, 
aye, and failing in responsibility. It is plausible to 
call this inward retirement selfishness; but in its 
right place it has no such meaning. To call it so 
is to ignore two truths. One is this, You are not 
responsible for all the good work God wants done. 
If He, slowly producing good out of evil for His 
universe, is willing to give you a piece of this work 
to do, it is a privilege, a blessing, and you owe Him 
heartiest gratitude ; but you can never claim it as a 
right, to the neglect of the primal duties which lie 
between yourself and your Creator. In all the 
world there is but one soul for which you, and you 
only, are absolutely responsible ; and that is the soul 
God has given you. You can never feed other 
souls by starving that; you can only make sure 
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thereby of injuring one of God's creatures, — flie 
very one He gave you to rear and develop. That 
is one truth. The other is this, the outward in- 
action may cover the utmost activity of which our 
truest self is capable ; and it is not self only that we 
are to meet within. If there were no God, or if He 
had finished creating us in one act, and set us to 
run our lonely, self-reliant way, then, though thought 
would still be required to save, us from utter reck- 
lessness and mental ruin, yet would it lack its 
peculiar sanctity as the one ever-open channel of 
communication with the one ever-flowing Source of 
our strength and wisdom and life. 

Without thought — grave, deliberate, self-conscious 
thought — life will run shallow in every channel. We 
shall read without enrichment ; study without learn- 
ing ; be art-critics or artists without true knowledge 
of true beauty; members of society who neither 
give nor take commodities of real value; members 
of homes whereof the sacred places know us not ; 
philanthropists who literally give ourselves away till 
our trusts of body and mind are quite spent ; citi- 
zens of a Christian land, members of a Christian 
Church, yet with no religious life except as we are 
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acted upon from without; and strangest of all, 
children of God who know not our Father s face. 
Every active duty needs to build foundations down- 
ward through habits of quiet thought; every finer 
instinct needs to reach upward to the Sun of Right- 
eousness through quiet thought. Prayer needs to 
spring as a flower from its natiye soil out of quiet 
thought. Great might be the enrichment of our 
lives through recognizing that there is a duty for us 
in this matter. Then should we resolutely so order 
our lives that the days should not fly past in a 
ceaseless whirl which our minds must leap to follow; 
but they would hold breathing spaces for the soul. 
We should demand at least some daily pause for 
honoring its needs; and as little allow ourselves to 
be hurried out of this, as now from giving the body 
that due care of which in our busiest days we never 
fail. The deepening of our characters would tell 
on daily affairs in ways of which we dream not. 
The mother of a home, pressed as she is by petty 
but absolute demands, feeling that she may not 
claim a moment for herself from her dear tyrants, 
might learn with surprise that her household were 
less conscious of anything taken from them than of 
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something gained, in that the mother was calmer, 
less harassed than of old. And the busy man might 
find* that while no one but himself observed the 
brief time withdrawn from outward cares, he was 
conscious of an increased realization of things invis- 
ible, a clearer vision of the comparative worth of 
the fleeting and the eternal, which could give him 
just the steadiness of mind and nerve which his 
outward affairs were lacking. 

So much, and unspeakably more, would be the 
gain for this mortal life. And when the outward 
shows shall pass, when this enwrapping world slips 
away from about us, and its treasure from out our 
hands, so shall we not come to stand before the 
Master naked and empty-handed, crying, " The 
robe of immortal life I have not woven, the riches 
of eternity I have not gathered ; for living engrossed 
me, — I did not think ! " 
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T TAPPINESS, — it is a subject which concerns 
-*- -*■ every life practically, if not in its metaphysi- 
cal aspects. Certain questions belonging to the 
theme ask themselves, sooner or later, of every mind 
that thinks at all, — as, " Have we the right to pur- 
sue happiness? can we gain it by pursuit? and what 
is it?" This last question is of course the funda- 
mental one, in our answer to which is involved our 
answer to the others. 

Philosophers, poets, novelists, religious teachers, 
all define it ; and each defines differently, according 
to the character of his philosophy, his religion, or 
his experience of life. Yet among these definitions, 
if we set aside those manifestly ignoble or puerile, 
and consider only those which deserve serious con- 
sideration, we shall find on analysis less divergence 
as to the nature of happiness than at first appears. 
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It IS as to the ways of obtaining it that the great 
divergence exists ; and it is only when these ways 
come under consideration that the question of right 
or wrong enters. Probably no one doubts to-day 
that there may be innocent pleasure, and that such 
pleasure may be innocently desired ; but there is a 
lurking suspicion which prompts further question. 
Men ask whether duty be not the highest aim in 
life, and whether duty be not, time and again, the 
enemy of happiness. So they are driven to ask, 
Can the happiness which may be so innocently de- 
sired be actually sought, except by wrong-doing or 
the neglect of right-doing? 

Let us give happiness its simplest definition, as a 
certain inward balance, a realized content. Then 
we meet these questions with a counter-question. 
Can happiness be won by wrong-doing or the ne- 
glect of right-doing? Less and less is this possible 
as the power of conscience grows, as the individual 
or the race rises in the scale of intelligent being. 
We learn this in our own experience. We find de- 
light in some course where we see no harm; but 
from the moment we see the harm our delight has a 
flaw in it. Or; more common experience still, we 
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are travelling a narrow road, content, when sud- 
denly, from some external lift or inward progress, 
we reach a spot where new paths of duty open be- 
fore us. We may refuse to take them, daunted by 
the hill or the stones or the sand; but we refuse 
thereby all the gains to which they might have led 
us, and we are not wholly unconscious of our loss. 
The sense that we are shirks is destructive of our 
comfort, and this is the truth we acknowledge in 
homely fashion when a pertinacious conscience has 
driven us up to some disagreeable task, and we 
say, " I hated it, but I should not have been happy 
to let it go." Surely we may find an argument, 
negative indeed, but strong, for the moral character 
of happiness in this acknowledgment, — that it is 
never to be found in disobedience to the highest 
laws we know. If wrong cannot create it, right 
may. 

We maintain this as the truth. We maintain that 
happiness, as just defined, is the natural possession 
of every soul striving to do right, and so fulfilling 
the deepest law of its being; that such a soul ought 
to own it, and, if it fail to own it, the failure is more 
often from want of skill than from want of power; 
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that for many a soul happiness is within reach, but 
lying unclaimed, so that soul is missing part of its 
rights, part of its strength, much of its beauty. 

You will perceive that this statement takes ac- 
count of a portion only of humanity, as humanity 
now exists in this still young and growing world. 
Such language is only applicable to those human 
beings who are above a certain distinct limit of 
want and misery. Below that limit are the masses 
to whom the highest laws of their being are yet 
unrevealed, for wham to escape suffering is the 
chief concern in life. For them pleasures indeed 
may come and go, flashes of heroism and pure 
goodness may dart through their night, but night 
it is. The sunshine that we mean by happiness 
they can hardly conceive ; and the whole mass of 
this earth lies between them and our heavens, hid- 
ing from their eyes the primal lights which create 
our moral day, our obligation, and our opportunity. 
This mass of wretchedness cannot exist without 
telling on the lot of those who are themselves ex- 
empt from it, at least it cannot in this age. Miss 
Cobbe points out, in one of the, most suggestive 
of her suggestive papers, that the social element 
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through which we share the sufferings that are not 
our own is not so much an original endowment as a 
development of human nature, and a slow develop- 
ment Nineteen centuries ago, men were bidden to 
weep with those who weep; but how imperfectly 
they have learned the lesson let wars and persecu- 
tions and class hostilities and selfish luxury, bear 
witness. But the world is learning. Being, after 
all, a world of human beings, and not a menagerie 
of beasts, there has never been a time when it was 
utterly ignorant of the blessedness of blessing oth- 
ers, never a time when the impulse we call " hu- 
manity " was unknown, even while the word was yet 
uninvented. The age that was cursed by that hid- 
eous creature, the Inquisition, was blessed by the 
upspringing of great brotherhoods and sisterhoods 
of mercy; and they, from that day to this, have 
wrought their hidden, holy work, while the Inquisi- 
tion, that child of a long mental eclipse, died of the 
rising light. 

In the midst of a most ugly war, that which, in 
the name of religion, drove the Moors out of the 
groves of Granada, away from their fair Alhambra, 
with tears and curses into deadly exile, even there 
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light rests on one spot, where Isabella, queen and 
devotee, but woman still, founds the first camp- 
hospital. How this recognition of humanity has 
spread upward and downward and round about is 
witnessed to us by innumerable witnesses, — by cor- 
porate action, by individual devotion, by voices up- 
lifted in pulpits, in books of every class, and in 
the very newspapers, prompt in giving room to 
every appeal founded on this conviction, — that the 
happiness of each is involved in the happiness of 
all. What is roared out hoarsely by sufferers who 
cannot realize that help is struggling to get at them, 
— who are like men shut in the bowels of the 
broken mine, crying aloud, and knowing not that, 
far above, food and sleep are forgotten by those 
who are straining every nerve to reach and free 
them, — even this piteous call is echoed and pro- 
longed through homes of ease by poet, story-teller, 
and painter. A Hood, a Gaskell, speaks for the 
voiceless. A Millet shows us the forgotten. 

But how does all this bear on the question of our 
own peace of mind? If sympathy has grown so 
strong to-day that hearts can find their own hap- 
piness made burdensome by the misery of others, 
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then the misery of many becomes a great obstacle 
to the happiness of any. Yet the purpose of sym- 
pathy is to move toward practical good, toward the 
creation of happiness. When it destroys the legiti- 
mate joy of its possessor without creating an equiva- 
lent joy in the life of another, then it is overreaching 
itself. To fail in grateful enjoyment of our own 
blessings because another has them not is only an 
exalted form of the error which the Scotch so vig- 
orously describe as " sinning our mercies." In the 
realm of matter it must often be necessary for one 
to surrender some possession that another may en- 
joy it, for here one excludes another. But with 
spiritual treasure it is otherwise ; the supply is with- 
out limit, and the gain of one is the gain of all. 
Of nothing is this truer than of happiness. It is, 
indeed, sometimes the case that we are called upon 
to sacrifice ease or self-will or amusement for an- 
other's good; sometimes, though more rarely, to 
bear real suffering for that end ; but this is a neces- 
sity created by circumstances not inherent in the 
nature of things. In the common course of life, our 
happiness will be no robbery of others, rather a 
gain to them. Not merely do we make sure of 
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there being one happy person the more in the 
world when we find our own way to sunlight; we 
open a window for it to shine through. 

" The happy soul that all the way 
To Heaven hath a summer's day" 

makes summer round it as it goes. So does the 
fact that happiness cannot be reached by all render 
it the more a duty for all to reach it who can. 

Who can reach it? It is this practical question, 
as it presents itself to us average people, living or- 
dinary lives, that we wish here to consider, — the 
question whether this inward balance, this realized 
content, as a habit of mind, is attainable by us. It 
is here maintained that this treasure is within reach 
of our souls ; not only that, but so meant for them 
that they miss their rights, are not fulfilling their 
uttermost capacity, if they win and hold it not, and 
that our doubts spring largely from our mistaken 
theories as to methods for obtaining it, our search 
at dry sources and up blind paths. Let us examine, 
therefore, the commonest beliefs on this subject of 
the ways to happiness. 

Commonest of all, probably, is the idea that hap- 
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piness depends on circumstance. And it is true 
that it seems easy for one to be happy who has 
health, friends, and a well-furnished life. Yet no 
one in mature years believes these things can make 
their owner happy. Out of lives dowered with love 
and riches look faces nipped with discontent, and 
out of want and lowliness come glances of brave 
cheer. There is querulousness in the palace, 
laughter in poor lodgings. Wealth becomes a 
burden, poverty is made a stepping-stone. In both 
these fashions, the ignoble and the noble, does the 
soul assert its independence of circumstance. 

Well for the soul that it has this independence ; 
for the arrangements of life are mysterious indeed, 
if they were intended to create happiness. Nay, 
they are failures; for not even the smoothest lot 
can be called a success, tried by this test It is 
the veriest commonplace that something is always 
going wrong. Neither wealth nor want can find a 
shelter against suffering ; and as for the little wor- 
ries of life, they are always lying in wait for who- 
ever consents to be their prey ; and worry is a more 
direct negative of happiness than sorrow. Yet there 
are happy people ; and, when once we have recog- 
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nized this disjointedness as a fixed law from which 
there are no exceptions, we shall have to acknowl- 
edge that such people must have some power of 
mastery over their surroundings. Their joy must 
dwell within them, and they must be shining by 
their own light, not depending on chance reflec- 
tions from without which clouds might interrupt. 
The more we know of life, the more we recognize the 
universality of this law of disjointedness, — the law 
by which disappointment finds a place in every life, 
and no one's lot is in perfect accord with his wishes. 
So, as we grow older, less and less do we dare say 
of any, " They ought to be happy," meaning, " They 
have nothing to make them otherwise." We cannot 
be sure of this when we realize that no human being 
can know our own life thoroughly so as to tell what 
in it is hard to us. Glance at such of your days as 
looked brightest from outside, and see if you did 
not live through some of them bearing an inward 
fret or hurt that took the color and light out of all 
around. Whether you can recognize any great sor- 
row in the lives you are looking upon or not, you 
must believe that they are not without their share 
of hardness ; and happiness, if it be possessed, has 
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not been thrust upon its owner ready-made, through 
a reversal of this ordinary law of human life. This 
point needs little argument, however : it is so unde- 
niable as to be embodied in the very proverbs of 
the race in all ages and countries. But, though we 
cannot help recognizing the law, we certainly are 
not always careful to trace out its workings. When 
we do so, we are forced to apply to our judgments 
of others and to our estimate of our own lot this 
logical issue, that happiness cannot be got from 
circumstance, and can be got against circumstance. 
The habit of looking to amusements for what we 
crave might almost be counted as one aspect of 
dependence on circumstance, since our power to 
obtain amusements must depend largely on outward 
conditions; but the confounding oi pleasure with 
happiness thus implied is really a mental error by 
itself, and one which leads, perhaps, more than any 
other, to incredulity as to the reality of happiness. 
Pleasure, a thing bright and charming in itself, to 
be delighted in with joyous appreciation whenever 
it falls naturally into our lot, becomes a masquerad- 
ing phantom when it poses before us as a good 
worth our serious striving and promises to satisfy 
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all our cravings. There is an impassable barrier 
between our souls and their happiness whenever 
there is a pleasure bought at the price of something 
better than itself. The social gayety, the entertain- 
ment, the frolic, which should tend to our mental 
and moral health when received in due measure, 
will destroy that health if made the staple of life. 
There is a twofold possibility of mischief in this 
error. It may lead us to waste our strength in pur- 
suit of what is, for us, unattainable; for, however 
desirable enjoyment may be, it is certain that a very 
small portion of it is assigned to some lives, and 
that in most there are periods when, for one cause 
or another, such indulgence must be foregone. 
Such loss is to be frankly admitted as something 
of a hardship, frankly regretted, but not aggravated 
by an overestimate of the necessity of pleasure to a 
happy life. The other danger opens to us when 
our lot is the opposite of this, — when we are so 
placed that we need not struggle for pleasure, but 
must struggle, if we will not be submerged by it. 
When delightful things press upon us, each inno- 
cent in itself, it is hard to realize that a part is bet- 
ter than the whole, that we shall find no satisfaction 
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in grasping after the whole. If we give ourselves 
over to doing habitually that which is easiest, we 
slip into a sort of torrid zone, attractive but en- 
feebling, and soon oppressive even, to natures with 
the impulses of a Northern race for their inheri- 
tance. There is within us a desire for upward and 
forward movement, which we may stifle, but which 
shall at least die hard, and taint our gayeties with 
discontent. We may sink away from our own best, 
and let ourselves go, if we will ; but it will be at cost 
of knowing ourselves like one who drifts with the 
current. The passage may be never so easy, the 
banks never so fair, but there is risk of drifting to 
sudden perils which shall need the muscle he is 
losing in his ignoble lassitude; and he is losing 
much else. Not his the thrill of feeling his boat 
leap like a living thing as it springs to the oar- 
stroke over opposing waves, not his the peaceful, 
steady pull at eventide into the haven where he 
fain would be. No: life may grow burdensome 
through very ease; it may be full to the brim of 
pleasures, and empty of joy. There is no vital 
bond between them, and not this way lies our path 
to happiness. 
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Then people say: " It is as one is made. Happi- 
ness is the result of temperament." Here is much 
truth. There is such a thing as a happy tempera- 
ment, and of all boons a mother may crave foF a 
child's birthright, there is scarcely a wiser choice 
than this. It is a blessing all life through. But it 
is not an omnipotent power, and those bjessed with 
it know that right well. It will make some things 
easy that otherwise were hard, and will make it 
always easier to hide suffering under the bright 
manner which is its natural accompaniment; but 
there are forces in life too strong for it, and happy 
hearts can learn to ache. Disappointment, grief, 
pain, these come to such natures with a surprise : 
they seem unnatural. To many, they come with all 
the more sharpness because of the very sensitive- 
ness which receives such redoubled delight from all 
things delightful. Or, if by a happy temperament 
be meant only high animal spirits, it needs but little 
experience of weariness or sickness to learn how 
poor a dependence is here. When this support is 
most wanted, it is most surely gone ; and a man can 
no more create it for himself in time of need than 
he can generate the needed heat when frost has 
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seized him. Moreover, we see sweetness increasing 
with age, and that cheerfulness acquired which was 
not given. The first contact with life roughens 
some natures, and they are hard, and find all things 
hard in youth; but, when you meet them later, you 
see a change. They have got used to living, and 
have learned how to take hold of the flying ma- 
chinery thereof without getting hurt. Sometimes, 
alas ! the change works the other way. There are 
inward foes that can corrode good metal. You 
may find a sweet nature turned sour, and meet with 
peevishness where you remember a gayety that 
seemed unquenchable. 

Again, the issue is, happiness cannot be got from 
temperament, and can be got in spite of it. 

Farewell to hopes of happiness, if we can con- 
ceive of it under no guise but this of something 
perfect, made or done for us ! This superficial idea 
is one which slips into our minds far too readily. 
We are too apt to feel that, if one thing we value 
be taken away, happiness has gone with it ; or that, 
if pain invade our being, happiness must fly before 
it. And, worse still, is it that, having the craving 
for happiness as a rightful possession, we let our 
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want of discrimination betray us into claiming this 
low estate of uninterrupted gratification, as if this 
were what belonged to us. We speak as if it were 
something we had bought and paid for, though 
when or how it would puzzle us to say; and we re- 
sent disturbance with that unmeaning phrase, " It is 
too bad." A weakening conception for any soul is 
this, and unreasonable. Gratified desires can only 
breed new desires. The only fruit of satisfied self- 
will is, and ever will be, a spoiled child. The happi- 
ness which is fit for men and women, which it is 
their instinct to claim, is something vigorous, self- 
sustained, not dependent on an impossible contin- 
gency of a world made to suit one out of its myriad 
inhabitants, but able to coexist with disappoint- 
ments, pains, and sorrows. We cannot claim that 
happiness is something which all souls should win, 
if we regard it as something necessarily annihilated 
by its opposites, and think that one must be per- 
fectly happy in order to be happy at all. As if we 
could think of no womanly beauty except in the 
perfection of the Venus di Milo ! 

So we are brought to a higher position. It is 
said, " Will is the source of happiness/' Truer as 
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well as higher is this statement ; for happiness does 
rise from within, and from somewhere not only 
within the outer circumstances of life, but within 
the closer circumstance of our natural make. Will 
can do much to control physical pain and quivering 
nerves and tried tempers, much to master the irrita- 
tion caused by the jarring wheels of life, — how 
much, no one knows who has not used it vigorously. 
For most of us, an effort of will is required almost 
hourly to maintain that equilibrium without which 
we are uncomfortable ourselves and a discomfort to 
all around us. 

And also it is only by willing so to do that we 
can acquire the habit of seeing whatever brightness 
there is in our lot along with its darkness, the habit 
by which we may get all available good out of our 
surroundings. This point is less frequently recog- 
nized than the one first spoken of. Therefore, 
it must have a moment's separate consideration. 
For one illustration, observe the different amount of 
beauty men find in lives with much the same setting. 
I walk with a keen-eyed companion, and am startled 
into enjoyment of many a fair thing I had passed 
again and again, unheeding. For him does — 
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" Yon ridge of purple landscape, 
Yon sky between the walls, 
Hold all the hidden wonders 
In scanty intervals." 

But I, who had prided myself on my love of 
beauty, and the rapture I could feel in gazing at 
wide skies from mountain-tops, and felt myself 
aggrieved that such tastes went ungratified, I had 
never spied this outlook between homely houses in 
my own street, this panel-picture framed in' brick. 
You pore over your book or work, unconscious of 
that amazing chickadee piping in your city grape- 
vine; but your next neighbor hears the cry with a 
sudden vision of autumn woods, and merry feathered 
people hopping therein, and hurries to the window 
to see the tiny creature taking his bath in the eaves- 
trough as prettily as though it were a meadow-pool, 
and goes gladder all the day. Such differences as 
these need not exist in anything like the measure 
they do. A will trained to take up and make the 
most, of every bit of treasure that drifts by in the 
current of daily life will enrich you, as surely as 
the patient toiler is enriched who strains the waters 
of the little stream that flows by his hut from far-off 
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"gold regions. In the end, he may be richer than 
the man whose gold came in nuggets. 

It is work for the will also to control that habit 
of egotism, which is one of the commonest foes of 
happiness, through its power of breeding imaginary 
woes. Not all egotists are complainers, but a corn- 
plainer is almost surely an egotist. Listen to a 
plaintive voice, and you will probably hear the 
pronoun I in frequent use. There is no more 
wholesome corrective for such tendencies than a 
training to self-forgetfulness, to a watchful interest 
in others. Yet, as we have seen, pain may come 
from this very source of sympathy and love ; and, 
moreover, we have real sorrows of our own, which 
an unselfish will may keep us from exaggerating, 
but cannot annihilate. So the service of the will in 
this direction, though genuine, is limited. 

And is this force always at our command? Where 
is the will, when pain or sickness pass a certain 
point and lay a paralyzing hand on the mainspring 
itself ? And what can will do against sorrow? You 
do not choose to will not to grieve when grief 
comes. It is not Stoicism you crave. You only 
crave that grief should not submerge all else ; for 
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you know that, though the sorrow is real, there 
are other realities which it cannot kill. Ay, there 
is a strong, high happiness which can dwell in the 
very house with sorrow. We recognize it in other 
lives. When we see a face past youth observably 
content, we do not expect to hear of a smooth life : 
it is more likely to be the history of rare trials that 
is told us as the background of that peacefulness. 
But, if these trials had been encountered in Stoic 
fashion by will alone, it might be a noble face we 
saw, but we should miss the subtle sweetness which 
draws our hearts. 

Where, then, is it, — this mighty spell which can 
calm the soul under the corroding fret of petty 
annoyance, free it from the chain of physical suffer- 
ing, and, greatest wonder of all, make affliction its 
friend, to bring it blessings no other hand were 
sacred enough to bear? 

The spell lies in one word. That word is God. 
Do not, I pray you, melt the name into an abstrac- 
tion, or stiffen it into a creed, or profane it into a 
theological watchword. Let it stand for the Living 
Goodness. Let it stand as our simplest expression 
to-day for Somewhat found by seeking minds of 
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every age, of every nation. Wherever, whenever, 
souls have attained the perception of the sanctity 
of happiness and the powerlessness of circumstance, 
nature, self-indulgence, or will, to obtain it, they 
have groped after an unfailing Giver, and the high- 
est climbing souls have ever found him. The 
dreamer of India; the moralist of Persia; the seer of 
Judea ; the warrior of Arabia ; the thinkers of Greece 
and Rome, philosopher, emperor, or slave ; the saint 
of the Mediaeval Church ; the knight and the scholar 
of the Reformation ; the Methodist preacher ; the 
Quaker poet ; the Romanist and the Radical of our 
day, — they have one key-note to which they all 
respond. Speak of the good God, and the blessed- 
ness our souls can find in him, and the chord rings 
through all their pages. This is no fancy. It is lit- 
erally true that it needs only time to set before you 
phrases from all these classes of writers which you 
could scarcely tell one from the other, so absolutely 
identical is the thought. Nay, give me leave to 
change the title used, to say God instead of Buddha 
or Jove, and I do not believe you would be able to 
identify the race or age of the book from which I 
quote. The next sentence might diverge, and carry 
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us to Eastern myths or dead superstitions ; but the 
one thought which runs like living fire through the 
mass, is this thought of the Living God, as he 
touches, sustains, and vivifies the human soul. 

And this is no remote road to happiness. As the 
wise Hebrew said long ago of the Divine Law, which 
is life : " It is not hidden from thee, neither is it far 
off. It is not in heaven, that thou shouldest say, 
Who shall go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto 
us? neither is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest 
say, Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring it 
unto us? but the word is very nigh unto thee, in 
thy mouth and in thy heart." Is it not so? Do 
you not acknowledge with lips or with heart that 
there is a power governing the world for good ? I 
confess I am not speaking to such as believe the 
world is governed for evil, or is ungoverned, — the 
football of chance. In truth, I know not where they 
are to look for happiness. But most of us do hold 
the higher faith, only we fail to make that connec- 
tion between such faith and our life which is to give 
harmony to the life. Yet see how vital is this con- 
nection. Believing that a power rules the world for 
good is believing that you have the ruling power of 
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the universe on your side the moment you move 
toward good. That power will not defeat its own 
ends ; it will put no impassable barrier between you 
and the right which is its own destined goal ; it will 
lay upon you no burdens which it does not empower 
you to bear. Thus, the dread of woes to come, one 
great disturber of our peace, is silenced by a realiz- 
ing sense that, while fancy can paint most vividly 
that which we may have to bear, she cannot pre- 
figure in anything like its vitality and fulness the 
help that will come with the need. If we really 
believe in a good God, it follows that we must say, 
with devout old Quarles : — 

" I believe 
What He calls for He will give." 

And when it is our past that torments us, when 
our own dead deeds send ghosts to haunt us, even 
in this worst strait there is comfort for us in the 
very sharpness of our pain, if we believe it is God 
who is showing us our sin to rouse us from it. The 
Prodigal Son's first night within his father's home 
must have beheld him bowed with shame, stung 
with remorse, yet with deep grateful happiness at 
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his nearness to him whose pardon had awakened 
hope. In God's touch is hope, and that drives out 
utter misery. 

So through every possible experience of life runs 
the hidden blessing, only waiting our discovery. 
We must not assert a law for the universe, and then 
deny it for ourselves, saying, "We believe God 
rules for good, only not for us." How dare we 
claim for ourselves the horrible distindtion of being 
his failures? Not till thou art sure he has had his 
way with thee, O soul, canst thou arraign his way. 
And, where we can intrust ourselves, we may well 
intrust those we love ; for we cannot deem ourselves 
dearer in God*s sight than those so dear to us. He 
does beset human life with troubles, great or small ; 
but the souls that have drawn near him utter assur- 
ances we may well believe, that he is a fortress 
wherein our innermost life may dwell, conscious of 
the sacredness of great sorrows, comforted therein 
with unspeakable comfort, and absolutely safe from 
the petty evils of each day. 

It is, most of all, in this last-named aspect that 
we are apt to fail of realizing his relation to our 
lives. Sorrows of the spirit turn us to spiritual 
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help ; but these minor frets of body and temper, — 
ah ! they drag us downward with hooks as pitiless 
as those demons of old pictures wield to clutch 
some saint in his moment of weakness. But let us 
once realize these two truths, that so God has made 
our lives, and that in all he means good to our 
souls, and we shall know that he must be both able 
and willing to break the power of these little op- 
pressors. He will. The power, according to a 
much-abused but noble phrase, to "possess our 
souls in patience," — that power is one of the good 
things he will surely give to those who trust him. 
We come to the limit of our own strength, and the 
warfare has no limit. The will struggles resolutely, 
and yet sinks baffled, tired out with successive con- 
flicts and dismayed at loneliness ; but, set into con- 
nection with this Will at the heart of things, it 
springs up with the courage of him of old, who 
knew that to fall was but to touch again the in- 
exhaustible source of his strength, and be supplied. 
Let the life be shut in by narrow barriers, inward 
there open unbounded realms of freedom and light 
in God. 

Mercifully, this is no faith which theological ques- 
4 
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tions can vex: it underlies all that. To many of 
us, the strongest, most touching assurance it can 
have from without comes from One who, born a Jew, 
took to himself no name of a sect or a religion, who 
stands as the eternal type of Sonhood ; and he him- 
self taught us that, where his faith grew, ours can 
ever grow, from the divine root whence springs 
each individual soul. Because we are sons and 
daughters of the Almighty, from him we draw 
direct supplies of strength ; and no dogma and no 
doubt can touch this vital bond. 

Perhaps you question this part of the assertion, 
holding that, though such faith as that of which we 
have spoken might indeed be potent for happiness 
against all foes, yet the faith itself finds a foe too 
mighty for it in the doubting spirit of the age. 
But this is not the first era of doubt the world has 
known ; and, never yet, we may safely assert, has 
God looked upon an earth where no souls were rest- 
ing in the peace of this vital union with him. Let 
it be that on many or on all other points of belief 
we are ill at ease through the probings of this ques- 
tioning age, this single faith is enough to live by ; 
and this faith, which has underlain mythologies and 
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monstrosities of doctrine, and outlived empires and 
races, can underlie and outlive questioning and 
doubt. 

Listen to voices that speak to us from out the 
very heat of the battle of to-day, the voices of two 
men essentially of the day and the battle. It is 
Matthew Arnold who prays: — 

" Calm Soul of all things ! make it mine 
To feel, amid the city's jar, 
That there abides a peace of thine 
Man did not make, and cannot mar ! " 

And still nearer us rises the aspiration of Samuel 
Johnson, more intimate and childlike still : — 

" Father, in thy mysterious presence kneeling. 
Fain would our souls feel all thy kindling love ; 
For we are weak and need some deep revealing 
Of trust and strength and calmness from above." 

In the need lies the certainty of the answer, so long 
as the ruling power of the universe is Goodness ; 
in other words, so long as God is Love. His 
^strength is pressing upon us, as the air presses into 
our lungs; his illumination, as the light presses 
upon our eyes. Shall we not breathe? Shall we 
not see? No set prayer is needed for channel of 
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the help he so longs to give. Out of bitter depths 
and shallow cares, the way leads straight. A 
thought, a spring of the soul, and it is in the skies 
which stretch eternal over our passing clouds ; or, 
when discouragement is our master, and there is no 
spring in us any more, then may we sink in happy 
weakness on this ocean of love that swells beneath. 
So is there happiness for us, because God's love 
is with us all ; and " the beloved of the Lord shall 
dwell in safety by him, and the Lord shall cover 
him all the day long." 



IMAGINATION. 

^ I ^IME was when every power natural to humanity 
-^ lay under suspicion with serious men as more 
apt for evil than for good. Desire of happiness, 
delight in beauty, thirst after knowledge, even in- 
nocent human love, all these stirrings of mind and 
heart were looked upon as only a shade less wicked 
than heinous sin ; as being with sin a product of the 
accursed soil of that human nature which since the 
Eden-flowers withered could bring forth naught but 
weeds. Such a view was at least consistent ; but it 
has passed away through those phases of innocent, 
because inevitable, inconsistency which form the 
path by which a retreating faith must travel. Men 
learned to honor the powers with which they found 
themselves endowed, one by one, as one by one 
revealed its capacity for other than weed-develop- 
ment. They have always understood that they 
could not gather grapes of thorns, and where they 
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found the undeniable grapes they recognized the 
vine, and at last from the vine came to recognize 
the Heavenly gardener, and to dare believe in his 
planting. Far, unspeakably far away still lies the 
vision of human perfection, but no longer behind. 
It is forward our eyes are gazing and our feet are 
toiling, and we look not to reach our goal through 
any maiming or suppression of that which God has 
made, but through fullest development of what we 
now reverently call " our bodies and pur spirits 
which are Thine." 

We have not worked our way through all incon- 
sistencies yet, however, and frequently we encounter 
in ourselves, and in others, a somewhat unreasoning 
suspiciousness as to this or that natural power. 
One good friend of yours you see to be half-afraid 
of Art, another of Happiness, another of Learning, 
— ghosts of the old fears which haunted our an- 
cestors in all their gloomy might. In every case 
the fear has a certain justification in the possible 
abuses of the power; but there is a perceptible 
shrinking from the power itself, as of doubtful char- 
acter, and it is this which is unreasoning. Perhaps 
nowhere is this feeling stronger, and less thought 
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out, than in regard to the Imagination. We mis- 
trust it, and we know not why, and we do not think 
it of much importance to find out why. 

But it is never safe to stand in an attitude of pos- 
sible injustice to any person or thing; at least we 
risk loss to ourselves. If we believe that no part of 
us is created without its purpose, then are we 
bound to discover why we thus distrust the Imagina- 
tion, and what is its rightful office. That is our 
task now, to examine the capacities of Imagination, 
for good and for evil, and the resulting obligation. 

It has two fields of action ; one field is in relation 
to our outward life, and that we will consider first. 
What practical harm does it work? The answer 
comes in a chorus of accusation. Here, as it must 
strike you all, we come upon a hackneyed theme ; 
yet it may be worth our while to make sure that 
we recognize the real nature of the evil which, as 
we know too certainly, the Imagination can do. 
You say, '* I know for myself that I have lost time 
and mental vigor, and done myself other mischiefs, 
through day-dreaming." No doubt; probably few 
women have not. But ask yourself farther, how 
much such injury have you received from imagina- 
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tions which did not \idcvQ yourself in them? Almost 
inevitably do our day-dreams circle round that cen- 
tre, and we find, after a few trials, that we must be, 
not dreaming, but wide-awake indeed, to construct 
any romance wherein we shall not masquerade 
under the garb of whatever hero or heroine we in- 
vent. Our castle-building may be spent on castles 
for others; but it must be we who build them. 
And oh ! how wonderful we are in that dream-land ! 
how safe from blunders, how far above ill-tempers 
and absurdities! And what charming things are 
said to us, and of us, there ! If ever we see our- 
' selves blamed or ridiculed in that ideal world, how 
undeserved it is ! and how do our virtue and wisdom 
shine brighter by contrast with those unfortunates 
who so misapprehend us ! We can laugh at such 
folly as this when it is dragged into the light ; but it 
is from within ourselves we drag it ; it is within our 
own minds we discover that such vanities can be, 
and if we suspect others of such silliness, it is be- 
cause we do not like to believe ourselves the only 
fools. The name may sound harsh, but that is 
what we should assuredly feel like, were we to rouse 
with a start some day, and find that our friend, sit- 
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ting by, had been suddenly enabled to look in upon 
the little drama we were acting on our private, 
mental stage with such complacency. 

Now there is in all this, when analyzed, a good 
deal of what we remember, a good deal of what we 
wish, just enough of Imagination to give form to 
the memories and desires, and a vast amount of 
egotism. In this last ingredient lurks the moral 
evil, the corroding element. If we had no waste of 
time or strength to account for but such as we had 
incurred through imaginations absolutely void of 
egotism, the charge against us would be light. 
That important, importunate inmate, Self, has seized 
an innocent agent, monopolized it, used it for its 
own injury, and then turned round to accuse it of 
mischievousness. We are ready to cry out, " The 
Imagination is a dangerous thing." True, so is 
fire ; bad master, good slave. If you train your 
Imagination to nothing but representations of your- 
self in varying costumes and shifting parts, it will 
work on with apparent spontaneity in the service 
you have made natural to it ; and not without hard 
struggle can you recover the dominion you have 
relinquished; — but, where lies the fault? 
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It is the self-engrossment that is the harm. Prob- 
ably few indeed of us can claim that humility is the 
law of our dream-life. We have to acknowledge that 
were we suddenly to appear outwardly as we picture 
ourselves within, there would be a transformation 
in the eyes of the world, and it would be after the 
fashion of those transformations familiar to our 
childhood, from a cat to a princess. In all this is 
a liberal education for vanity; but even if we can 
protest that in our dreams we have not always 
flattered ourselves, that the mistakes and follies of 
our real life have been re-enacted there for our 
self-mortification, yet the charge of self-engrossment 
lies, and as Mrs. Browning says, — 

"We are wrong always when we think too much 
Of what we think, or are ; albeit our thoughts 
Be verily bitter as self-sacrifice. 
We 're no less selfish." 

Beneath the folly of it all, there lurk worse evils 
in these vagaries of our self-centred fancy. By 
feeding silliness and vanity, they breed in us a 
capacity for acts of which we should have thought 
ourselves incapable before the creatures of our 
imagination had grown beyond our control. For 
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us women, for young women most of all, there lie 
dangers in this direction of the gravest sort, — all 
the graver because they may be spoken of lightly, 
and made into a jest or an amusing story. Every 
woman who has known much of the inner life of 
young girls would like to speak words of soberness 
and power, if she might, on the one point of the 
part the Imagination may play in our choice of 
friends. Let us dwell on this subject a few 
moments. 

The idealization of some older woman is a com- 
mon experience of girlhood, and rarely, on the 
whole, an unwholesome one. It may be that a girl 
shall ascribe to her divinity more heroic traits than 
are really hers, but she generally knows enough 
about her to be sure that her main conception is 
justified, that she is the good woman she is believed 
to be, even if not tjie paragon which loving eyes 
make of her. While such idealization lasts for us, 
it calls out a wholesome love and admiration, and 
when it passes, we may smile a little at ourselves, 
but need feel no shame or bitterness, and may be 
able to see that we were influenced to growth at a 
critical time of our lives by the coifibifted effect of 
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what our friend really was, and what we believed 
her to be. But, even here, if we idealize hastily, 
with imperfect sources of knowledge, and then cling 
to what is in truth an imaginary creature with a 
devotion to which reason has to yield, shutting our 
eyes to whatever would destroy that image, then 
will all the evils of idolatry be developed in us. 
Our judgment will become confused by condoning 
in our idol what we should condemn in another, our 
taste will be vitiated, and we shall fall to imitating 
what is really beneath us, because we have chosen 
to set it up above us. 

But as has been said, women can generally know 
women. Conditions are changed the moment it is 
a man about whom the imagination is occupied. 
By so much as a man-friend is a blessing for a 
woman if he be worthy her friendship, by so much 
is he a curse and nothing less if he be unworthy. 
And the Imagination can and does play a fearfully 
active part in the creation of unworthy friendships. 
When a girl allows within the circle of her intimacy 
one whom all about her see to be unfit for a place 
there, they who look on understand that she sees 
him with other eyes ; something about him, look, 
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manner or circumstance, has wakened her fancy, 
and that has set to work and clothed him in robes 
of its own weaving, which hide the real man wholly 
from her vision. She, perhaps, cannot help per- 
ceiving at times, when he is present, that the pretty 
raiment does not quite fit, but while he is absent, 
fancy has her own way again, and weaves anew, and 
alters, and adapts, until the dreaming maid is con- 
tent again, and penitent for moments of harsh 
wisdom. The first thing she needs for deliverance 
is a realization of how slender is the basis of fact 
on which she is building. Even of the men of our 
own household we may not know all the details of 
life, but in most cases there is enough within our 
sight to enable us to judge the character of the 
whole. Of any other man, be he our teacher, our 
doctor, our minister, our employer, or employed, 
our fellow-student, fellow-workman, or merry com- 
rade, of any such it may safely be asserted that more 
of their life is hidden from us than is seen, there is 
more unknown than is known 

We say that we can judge the character without 
knowing the whole life ; this is true, happily, and it 
is ennobling to give confidence where it has been 
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earned ; but we women so heartily enjoy the exer- 
cise of trust and confidence that we are over-eager 
for the comfort of it. Where we need a sharp 
watch over ourselves is to be sure of our starting 
point, of those ** first steps" which may "cost" in 
more senses than one. We need be sure that we 
know enough of the life to know the character, not 
merely to guess at it, fancy what it may be, and then 
slip into believing that such it is. If a girl were to 
analyze her high-wrought conception of some hero, 
often would she find, as was said of some orator, 
she had been indebted to her imagination for her 
facts. That portion of a man's life which presents 
itself to you, a good woman, may be admirable, 
either through conscious adaptation to your taste, 
or through the more unconscious response of what 
is best in a mixed nature to what is attracting it at 
the moment, — but, what and where is the man in 
all the hours outside those brief moments of contact 
which bear such a small proportion to his life? 
You live these moments over till you do not realize 
that what is so large to you may be so little to him, 
is so little in reality as to genuine acquaintance. 
Outside the little circle where he comes into the 
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light by which you see him, he may be wholly 
different from your imagination. 

He may be higher, walking on a plane you cannot 
picture because it is above any level you have 
reached, a plane where his time and thoughts are 
fully occupied with a life in which you have no 
share, — or, infinitely sadder, instead of being 
worlds above you, he may be abysses below you, so 
that your vagrant fancy is dancing over depths you 
cannot so much as conceive. Or, commoner than 
either, he may simply be destitute of every charm 
with which you invest him, and capable, if you grant 
him influence, of blunting the delicacies of your 
nature, stifling the stirrings of your mind, and dead' 
ening every aspiration of your soul. Only that! 
and that is the least risk a woman runs when she 
lets her acts follow her imagination away from solid 
ground of knowledge. No man should be let into 
the sacred precincts of a woman's mind to occupy 
her thoughts and kindle her fancy till she knows, 
positively and reliably knows, enough of him to 
give her the right to open the door. When he is 
in, it may not be easy to turn him out, even if you 
learn that which makes your self-respect rise up 
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and protest against the companionship. You may 
say, " There is no way of getting such knowledge.*' 
Then keep the door shut! There is loss to a 
woman in having no worthy men-friends, but there 
are misery and degradation in having unworthy 
ones. It is probably true that in most instances it 
would be possible to get enlightenment if it were not 
pleasanter to cling to high-colored imaginings 
against the prosaic testimony of the outside world ; — 
but if it be not so with you, honor yourself too 
much to let any man draw near whom you are not 
assured it is an honor to have for a friend. 

It must be granted that the evils to which the 
Imagination can be made to minister are neither 
few nor light. Self-exaltation in thought, with 
waste of time a^d strength ; self-deception in friend- 
ship, with waste of sentiment and possible loss of 
judgment and self-control; these are the grave 
dangers of its misuse. Let us see whether there 
lurk dangers in its disuse; whether it has high and 
needed service to render, if governed to such 
ends. 

First, it may be said broadly, if its misuse foster 
\ anity, its disuse strengthens selfishness. We may 
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choose the Golden Rule as the law of our life, but 
not without effort of the Imagination is it to be 
applied. Our first duty to our neighbor is to under- 
stand him well enough to know what it is we are 
doing to him. How often do we seek to excuse 
ourselves for pain given to a friend, by crying out, — 
" I had no idea she would feel so." No ; but to be 
honest we should add, '* If I had thought enough 
about her, I might have known it." Our harsh 
judgments, too! much more timid should we be 
about uttering or even forming them, if we accus- 
tomed ourselves to leave a broad margin for possi- 
bilities in nature and circumstances, unseen by us. 
It is the Imagination which can be our teacher here. 
If you doubt this, observe some censorious person, 
kind in act, perhaps, but a hard judge, and see if 
the hardness does not spring from failure to con- 
ceive the existence of unknown circumstances which 
might modify judgment if known. 

And on the other hand if we are misjudged by 
others, it can quiet our indignant surprise somewhat 
to realize that our course cannot look the same from 
without as from within, that even if they are trying, 
they cannot know all about it as we do. This imag- 

5 
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inative effort to see with another's eyes is the first 
requisite for fairness in judgment, and for wise, 
patient unselfishness in life. We are specially apt 
to neglect this exercise in relation to those with whom 
we have most to do. If we gave as much mind to 
conceiving the feelings, the temptations, the diffi- 
culties, of our house-mates and our friends as we do 
to decking out half-strangers who catch our fancy, 
or picturing ourselves in fancy-parts, there would 
ensue a development of our powers of sympathy, 
which might astonish us like the revelation of a new 
world about us, might make it easier for us to live 
with others, — and far more blessed for others to live 
with us. 

Again, this subject has a bearing on a common 
occupation of our lives, reading. Why do most of 
us read too much trash in proportion to valuable 
matter? It is* commonly assumed that Imagination 
is partly to blame by drawing us toward fiction, but 
possibly it is just the want of it which compels us to 
seek writers who shall supply us. An active imag- 
ination can find entertainment in other fields besides 
novels. For it, the Historian lifts the curtain from 
the stage where stirring dramas move before our 
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eyes, with real human beings for actors, real though 
generations have trodden over their graves, whence 
the spell of the wise chronicler has summoned them. 
Before " that inward eye which is the bliss of soli- 
tude *' the Traveller can raise the snowy peaks, and 
roll the boundless prairie, or the tumbling sea ; he 
can bear us through arctic nights and torrid sands, 
through perils and delights, into strange companies 
of man and beast, and leave us, unwearied, in our 
chairs at last The Naturalist can bewilder us with 
miracles of minuteness, or swing a myriad worlds 
around our awe-struck minds. But not one of 
these spells can work on a mind that is blind, deaf, 
and lazy. The Imagination must inform our reading 
to vivify it, as it must pervade our daily life to 
broaden it. In all the higher flights of poetry and 
fiction also do we need these wings of our own to 
fly after our strong-winged guides ; it is Imagination 
only that can lift us into their company ; it is for 
the ear of the Imagination only that is spoken the 
** kingly language of the mighty dead," and before 
its anointed eyes walk forth the great creations of 
the Masters. We neglect these high-lands of litera- 
ture because there is easier travelling among the 
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ephemeral tales of the day. A pleasant story of 
every-day life is a right good thing in its place, a 
happy provision for innocent amusement; but, un- 
deniably, we consume an inordinate proportion of 
this literary cake and candy. Want of thought is 
the main part of the trouble, but want of Imagina- 
tion, or slowness to exercise it, has a share therein ; 
and the preponderance of our Egotism over our 
Imagination may probably be named as the main 
cause of this preference for the lower kinds of 
fiction over the higher. Our proneness to self- 
occupation causes us to be fonder of what we can 
identify with ourselves than of what requires us to 
struggle out of ourselves, and sympathize with 
wholly different creatures. As we read a modern 
society novel, we can keep up a mental commentary 
as to how " I " would have behaved in such or such 
conditions; but the more removed the tale is in 
time, place, or character, the less easy does this 
become. This *' I," about whom the Imagination 
lingers, can be more readily identified with some 
character in the last serial than with Miranda or 
Cordelia, — and we take what comes easiest, to the 
steady weakening of our imaginative powers, cramp- 
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ingofour views of human life, destruction of our 
literary taste, and enormous aggravation of our 
egotism of thought. 

As in literature, so in music and in art is there 
need of imaginative activity for full enjoyment and 
richest acquisition. The artist in either department, 
the student, and the connoisseur have earned a 
delight of their own in perfection of execution, in 
technical skill and scientific knowledge; but for 
most of us the appeal to our souls is that to which 
we are most capable of responding, if those souls 
are in full possession of all their rightful powers. 
But our enjoyment of art, for example, will be 
limited in its range if we bring to it no Imagination. 
What else was the matter with the man, an educated 
and intelligent person, who turned away from a 
lovely group of Correggio's angels with the com- 
ment, "Human figures with wings! I have no 
patience with such monstrosities." A sympathy 
with the mind of the artist, at least a perception of 
what was in his mind, is absolutely required if we 
would gain anything from forms of art belonging 
to races and ages different from our own ; and mere 
historic knowledge is not sufficient. An ill-informed 
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but imaginative person will see through the veil of 
strange form and crude or unfamiliar color sooner 
than one historically learned, but prosaic. And 
new delight will be brought by whatever is fair in 
itself to whoever can see the spirit of it also. To 
one beholder, an old missal-page under glass in a 
collection is simply a curiosity, a neat piece of 
handiwork, to little purpose. For another, it sweeps 
away the centuries, and there sits Friar Pacificus of 
the Golden Legend, at the window of the Scripto- 
rium, and he gazes out with serene joy, and uses 
the last gleam of day to transfer the nestling sparrow 
to her immortal place in the margin of that Gospel 
book, whereof he says with humble pride, — 

" Take it, O Lord, and let it be 
As something I have done for Thee." 

For most of us, music also brings cheer and up- 
lifting in proportion as we can hear with our spirits. 
When the dance springs up, the ringing touch of 
the musician may have magic in it, and open for us 
the vista of the stately palace ball-room, where roof- 
banners tremble in the shaken air; or the wilder 
scene where gay-clad peasants whirl madly on the 
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sand, with bluest sky above, and the blue, glittering 
bay stretching off to Vesuvius behind. You may 
sit in the multitude over whom our organ is pealing, 
uplifting on its undertone the harmonies of thrilling 
instruments, and clanging brass, and pure resound- 
ing voices; you may shut your eyes on human 
faces, lights, and forms, — and, behold, there are the 
mountain heights where Baal priests leap and howl 
over against the one prophet of the one God. Or 
out of some lowly chapel the children's voices, as 
they sing the old psalm-tune, may bear you 

" Where wild Judea stretches far 
Her silver-mantled plains," 

and the shepherds seek the stable, and the wise men 
track the star, and the Babe smiles on the simple 
and the wise out of his manger, where each blessed 
Christmas He is born anew. 

And that little Child shall lead us to the highest 
realm of thought into which our subject opens. 

I said in the beginning that the Imagination had 
two spheres of activity. We have been considering 
chiefly the sphere of practical life, with its dangers 
and its duties; but we have passed imperceptibly 
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into that other spiritual world which closes round 
and interpenetrates the first, yet is so often left un- 
recognized and unsought. Here, more than any- 
where else, is a sacred power given to the Imagina- 
tion ; a power we cannot neglect to employ without 
heaviest loss. This is a point to be the more 
earnestly pressed, the more attentively considered, 
because it is open to discussion. It is in its relation 
to spiritual, religious themes that the Imagination is 
most seriously suspected. In attacks on religious 
faith it is considered a weighty criticism to say that 
the element of Imagination can be discovered therein, 
and those of whose faith this is said are apt to feel 
it an accusation to be repelled ; or if they acknowl- 
edge its truth, it is a flaw to be covered up. But it 
is possible to take quite other ground. It is open 
to us to claim that the Imagination is one of the 
native powers of the mind, as much so as the logical 
powers, for example ; that like each power it has 
legitimate work confided to it, which no other can 
do, and finally that the very essence of this work is, 
realizing the invisible. This is what it is doing in 
all the forms of activity on which we have dwelt, 
doing feebly or vividly, for noble or ignoble ends, 
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with mischievous or serviceable results. But the 
highest form of this activity is that which we have 
now reached, the giving reality, substance, to the 
objects of our faith. 

Here, as in other fields of action, abuse and mis- 
use are possible. As we peer back into man's past 
we see gliding through the chambers of his imagi- 
nation a varied host; forms of majesty and of 
horror, there they troop, — the distorted monsters 
of Oriental myth, chased by its gracious Glendo- 
veers — the radiant gods of Greece, floated up out 
of sea-foam or embodied of sunlight — the writhing 
cloud-forms of stormy Northern sagas — the goblins, 
sprites, and demons who preserved their baleful 
influence on men's minds long after sunrise, so that 
hardly yet *' each fettered ghost slips to his several 
grave,*' — forms of Imagination are they all, of Imag- 
ination given its direction by underflowing currents 
of serious belief. Intense consciousness of the evil 
at work in the universe bred the brood of horrors ; 
keen perception of earthly beauty quickened into 
being the Graces and the Muses ; — and through it all 
there flashed on some minds rays of that true light 
which brings out on the sensitive, innocent mirror 
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of the fancy those images which never pass away, — 
for they are reflections of realities. When Socrates 
heard the voice of his daemon bidding him follow 
what he saw as truth even to the prison and the 
poison, Imagination was servant of the truth, and 
was as real a friend to his soul as to the martyr of 
later days, for whom it opened the heavens above 
the smoke of his torment. 

And to-day — what has it for us of to-day? Men 
say, " It proves nothing," and think they have 
uttered a railing accusation, which they have not, 
more than if they had said it of music, which cer- 
tainly proves nothing but is none the worse in its 
office. It is not for Imagination to create our faith. 
The deepest instincts of the human soul, and they 
only, can apprehend the things of the Spirit; and 
what they apprehend the reason must approve, as 
not contradicting but fulfilling its calm laws. There 
lie the foundations of faith ; — but the foundations are 
not our present theme. We are not now occupied 
with arguments concerning the existence of that in 
which we believe. Such arguments have their 
time and place, but what we are concerned with at 
this moment is this single point, that many of us, 
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having a belief, fail to realize it, that is to make it 
real to ourselves. When we say our Lord's Prayer 
we need to feel the Fatherly presence, the actual 
Fatherhood that ordains our daily food, that pierces 
through beleaguring foes with instant help, and 
bends to our wearying failures with unwearied 
pardon ; we need to conceive the kingdom and the 
glory with such vividness that we are nerved to 
plead, and struggle, for its coming. As we read the 
brief record of the Prophet of Galilee, we need to 
see the Master whose rebuke, whose counsel, and 
whose comfort are for ^»r hearts, whose Living Good- 
ness no grave could hold, and who is walking before 
us up to our Jerusalem. This it is to realize our 
faith. 

And to work this miracle the God who made us 
has endowed us with a special power. It is liable 
to such abuse as only high powers can know ; it is 
capable of such development as shall bless us with 
blessings no other angel can bestow. So surely as 
the eye is meant for light, so surely is the soul 
meant for faith, which is the Imagination turned 
toward things spiritual, working under laws given 
by reason, on foundations laid in truth. 
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Once recognizing this power as God-given, there 
can be no question as to the duty of employing it, 
and we have tried to show in what varied ways we 
need it, that we may be roused to give it that direct- 
ing and stimulating care to which it is keenly sensi- 
tive. It is indeed bestowed in varying amounts in 
our original constitutions, but few are they who 
have not enough to have more, if they will help 
it grow. 

We need it then, let us say once more, as an 
element in daily outward life, where, rightly applied, 
it will make of us more than otherwise we could be, 
and yield to others through us more than otherwise 
we could ever supply. We need it as an element 
of that mental life which we must live each for 
ourselves — unless we would be creatures of the 
circumstance and the moment, with no individuality 
and no hold on eternity — on eternity, which can 
touch us only through this power in us. 

Through Imagination we conceive the virtues we 
do not own, and apprehend beings higher than our- 
selves who draw us upward; to Imagination has 
man owed every ideal toward which he has striven 
in the long progress of the ages ; and finally, and 
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above all, through the might of a purified, chastened, 
truth-taught Imagination do we gaze on visions of 
the Divine, which other powers of the mind can 
neither see nor deny, for they concern them not. 
So beholding, may we dare to make our answer, if 
Science or Logic turn and ask of us the old, old 
question, " Canst thou by searching find out God ? " 
Yea ! mine eyes have seen the King in His glory ! 
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nr^HE law of Gravitation in the material world 
-■- may be said to find its parallel as to the 
world of human life in the law of Personal Influ- 
ence. Both are too wide in their range, and too 
minute in their application, to be entirely traced by 
men, but as we need to understand so much of the 
law of gravitation as in any way affects our motions 
and actions, so do we need to learn something of 
this inner law, where it bears upon our individual 
characters. 

Personal Influence has a two-fold development. 
Let us look at it first as we employ it, as we are its 
active agents. 

We have to realize, sooner or later, that we are 
influencing in greater or less degree, in one man- 
ner or another, all the persons with whom we come 
in contact; through them the influence passes on to 
all points of the circle they touch, and so on and 
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on, beyond our sight or imagining; and thus we 
atoms fill eac^i our place in the universe of souls, 
and count therein, to make it better or worse'. We 
need to recognize that there is this vast immeas- 
urable setting around our visible world, that we 
may learn from the thought what dignity and worth 
there is in the work of regulating such power at 
its starting point, in those daily words and deeds 
which seem so trivial that we do not realize how 
they can have any issues of importance, or deserve 
the introduction of strenuous effort and high prin- 
ciples. Looking at this starting point of our own 
influence upon others, we can see some of its 
developments easily ; we recognize at once that we 
must influence those subordinated to us; we are 
conscious that we are acting upon them. It would 
seem impossible that any should exercise such con- 
scious, deliberate influence as this without a sense 
of responsibility, yet we must acknowledge that it 
is possible, is mournfully common even, when we 
see children so often left without that help from 
parental guidance, which cannot indeed be given 
without pains-taking, but which every soul has a right 
to demand from those who have started it on its end- 
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less way. We exert influence in a conscious fash- 
ion, also, whenever we act voluntarily on others 
by advice, criticism, instruction, or the like ; in all 
these ways we incur responsibilities it is not easy 
to overstate ; most of all when we act on the young, 
whose characters are not yet set But these are 
points so undeniable and so frequently urged that 
they need not be dwelt upon here. Our unconscious 
influence upon those about us is a subject which 
requires more thought than it is apt to receive. 
If your casual words and acts are the outcome of 
folly, of peevishness, hardness, or passion, can you 
escape responsibility for the vitiated atmosphere 
those about you have to breathe? If you in any 
way provoke your neighbor to sin, do you not 
share his sin? We cannot deny this, but, God for- 
give us, we can forget it. Yet we do not forget 
this law when we can avail ourselves of its protec- 
tion, can get it on our side. The unreasonableness, 
the unkindness of some one else is made to shield 
us from our conscience. " Oh," you cry, " I ought 
not to have lost my temper, but she was too pro- 
voking." If other people are partly to blame for 
your naughtiness, you can hardly be clear of theirs; 
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yet when the case is reversed, you are ready to say. 
" People should not let me put them out of temper; 
it is their own fault after all." That is just the 
trouble, it is a fault in them, and it is you who cul- 
tivated the fault; it is you who make it easier for 
them to do wrong than to do right ; what are you 
then but a tempter? If you find that you have 
helped others to become better, you rejoice over 
your share in their goodness, — see to it that 
you never deny or ignore your share in their 
deterioration. 

If we become conscious of such responsibility, 
and begin to watch ourselves under a sense of it, 
our first care will naturally be in controlling those 
outward demonstrations through which our in- 
fluence passes perceptibly upon others ; but we shall 
soon discover that we can accomplish nothing gen 
uine by outward methods alone. Never can you 
order your conduct aright till you are right within ; 
and it is this inner and real self which all the time, 
and by innumerable ways which you cannot trace, 
is telling upon your little world. In what you are 
is your influence, and this unconscious influence is 
far greater than any you can consciously exert, 

6 
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may even nullify what you are meaning to do. 
This is the reason that "acting good" for the sake 
of example, that hypocrisy, even with amiable in- 
tentions, is in the end a failure. The reality strikes 
through. You may succeed in seeming other than 
you are ; no one will be able to know what you are, 
but every one will feel it, and through such unde- 
fined impressions shall you finally make your mark 
on all you touch. It is nothing isolated, nothing 
assumed, nothing made to order, but that vital 
thing we call Character, which works. 
Emerson says truly, 

" Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor's creed has lent." 

Some day you will know; shall it be to your 
glory or your shame? And be sure no indif- 
ference shall shelter you then ; no ignoring respon- 
sibilities shall annihilate them. You and those 
around you are bound in a living chain from which 
no link can withdraw at will, nor cease to transmit 
vital influences. Whether we will or no, we are 
always doing something to some one. If we will 
not do good, we must do mischief. 
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" Where we disavow 
Being keeper to our brother, we *re his Cain." 

This is but a brief opening of a side of our sub- 
ject which, as we have recognized, can never be too 
much enforced. But the theme has another aspect, 
one to which attention is less frequently called; 
and to that we will give our chief attention to-day. 

Prominent among the powers that make us what 
we are stands this same force of Personal Influence 
as it acts upon us. Are we wholly without responsi- 
bilities here, or may there not be laws for us to 
obey, duties for us to learn, on this side also ? 

In this matter, of course, we are not left wholly to 
our own determination, for we stand inevitably 
connected with some persons by ties of blood or 
circumstance. Here the question is, how shall we 
meet the influence to which we are thus involun- 
tarily submitted. We may lie thoughtless and 
passive under it; then shall we be unguarded 
against its injury and unresponsive to its help, for 
inasmuch as it is easier to sink than to rise, a lower- 
ing influence may degrade us with no effort on our 
part, while an elevating influence cannot lift us by 
its own force with no co-operation from our will. 
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As we grow into maturity we need to study such 
relations as these, that we may recognize and appro- 
priate in them what will feed our growth — recog- 
nize also where the contrary forces of imitation or 
antagonism are tending to make another, however 
unconsciously, the enemy of our better selves. 

This inter-action of individuals in the contact of 
daily life is incessant, and it is of incalculable im- 
portance for character, yet we leave it almost un- 
heeded. We are learning to analyze the food we 
eat, the air we breathe, but when do we stop to 
analyze the personal influences surrounding us or 
those we care for, the daily food and air of the 
soul ? Did we consider the matter thus gravely we 
should hardly be so heedless as we are in the field 
outside that of which we have just spoken, out where 
we choose for ourselves the relations into which we 
shall come. Our comrades and friends have power 
over us from .the very fact that we choose them, and 
apart from any direct action, we must be receiving 
from them what we ourselves give out — the im- 
press of the personality behind deeds and words. 
If then we take them at hap-hazard, receive them 
because they come to us, because our fancy is 
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caught by some single trait, or because some one 
taste is met by something in them, we can hardly 
claim to have exercised a power of choice worthy 
the seriousness of the results involved. To amuse 
us is a pleasant part of a friend's function, to instruct 
us a useful part, to gratify our admiration a pretty 
part, to give us pleasure somehoWy an essential part, 
but not all these together cover the whole ground ; 
while these processes go on, through and under 
them runs the deeper process of transmutation of 
character; every associate is making us better or 
worse. This you are, perhaps, ready to deny, 
asserting that some whom you see most are doing 
nothing to you either way. But as life goes on, 
you will doubt more and more if this be possible. 
Look back from the place you have reached, and 
see if you cannot already perceive, by close scrutiny, 
that you have received influence at certain times 
from those whom you did not suppose at the time 
to be having any effect upon you. And it may 
have been so, even if you cannot yet discover it, for 
the relations between human beings are as obscure 
as they are strong. You must take this into account 
also, that when you are not growing better, you are 
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growing worse, that the law of life is not a law of 
prohibition, but of progress, and our souls lie like a 
boat in the current, unable to be motionless, drifting 
back unless impelled forward. There must, then, 
be some effect produced on our position by those 
associates even who appear most negative. Looking 
closely, you may perceive that in the society of one 
comrade your interest is drawn to subjects worthy 
of attention, your mind is wakened, and your desire 
for knowledge grows keener. With another you 
forget that there are such subjects, and instinctively 
speak of none but the lightest themes, allude to no 
books but the most trivial ; with one the good traits 
of those about you are constantly brought to light ; 
with another, whatever is ridiculous in any one is 
made prominent ; in the society of one, your best 
desires seem natural; with another they seem strange 
and impracticable. It may be nothing you can 
define that causes the difference, it lies in what they 
are ; character makes atmosphere, and atmosphere 
builds or destroys constitutions. Therefore, let it 
be repeated, whoever in no way helps, in some way 
hinders; perhaps it is only in the utter waste of 
time, perhaps in rendering you content with your- 
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self as you are, perhaps in slowly melting away 
your energy as does a fair but sultry day, perhaps 
by blinding you to high realities as a drifting mist 
shall dim the eternal hills, perhaps in ways you can 
never describe, yet shall forever feel. Forever^ mark 
you, for these are concerns of the immortal part of 
us. To select friendship, or admit friendship, with 
no recognition of this element, is unworthy of a 
rational creature, a contradiction of every desire to 
rise which ever possesses your heart. It is as if a 
man should choose a site for house and home with 
sole regard to neighbors, or the prospect, things 
good in themselves, but secondary to that which he 
neglects, healthfulness. The fairest view will pale 
before feverish eyes, the most delightful neighbor be 
intrusive beside a child's coffin, and for you the day 
may come when your friend's charms shall wither, 
and wit sound a mockery, as you look up at the 
heights from which those charms held you back, 
and mourn over lofty purposes slain beneath the 
arrows of that wit. 

Character feeds character. It is illogical to choose 
a friend without knowing or caring what may be his 
character, unless you neither know nor care what is 
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your own character. Few would deliberately say 
that. Of course those who never think at all, if 
such there be, can bring no thought to bear on their 
personal associations, but it is surely a strange 
inconsistency in any one desiring, even feebly and 
intermittently, to grow better, to be utterly reckless 
in the employment of one of the strongest agencies 
to help or hinder that belongs to human nature. 
Doubtless this recklessness exists in many cases 
only because attention has never yet been awakened 
on this subject; it has never occurred to many a 
well-meaning soul that here is not only a chance for 
conscientiousness, but an actual demand for it. 
Probably it is so with some of you who listen to me 
at this moment ; but from this moment it can be so 
no more. In virtue of this very power of Personal 
Influence I make it impossible for you ; in virtue of 
the tie of our common humanity, made stronger by 
our common womanhood, I break up whatever 
innocence there has been in your past thoughtless- 
ness, and make it wrong for you to neglect for one 
hour longer to turn the light of conscience on this 
field of your voluntary associations. To-night, if 
never before, you must get some insight into what 
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your chosen friends are doing to you. I dare to 
say " you must/' for such is the power of soul upon 
soul that you cannot again be where you were an 
hour ago, when this had never been put before you ; 
you cannot unhear even what is unwelcome ; even 
though you do not like it, the light has been turned 
on, and if only for one instant, if only as by a pass- 
ing flash, you are seeing whether you have sur- 
rounded your soul with friends or foes. You may 
shrink, you may love darkness better than light, and 
may return to it, but you must return more blind, in 
that you have seen, more guilty because what was 
unconsciousness has become choice. Or — and for 
this I pray — you may take this one spark that falls 
upon you, and kindle a steady light whereby you 
may discern whither your companions of the past 
have been leading you ; and you shall choose them 
for the future with clear perception whether they 
are journeying toward your goal. Not without 
grave and steady thought can such perception be 
reached, not without mistakes, probably not without 
suffering, but when friends that were friends only in 
seeming, since they thwarted the self you mean to 
be, are changed for friends that are such in very 
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truth, then, and not till then, will you begin to learn 
how far the gain outweighs the struggle and the cost. 
And you will be learning this lesson all the rest of 
your life, — nor have learned it all then. 

We pass farther. Personal influence is not exerted 
through living presence alone ; it is strong enough 
to make its way through less apparent channels. 
One of its most singular manifestations is this; 
certain persons have the power of creating other 
persons who, though imaginary, exert real influ- 
ence on real persons. Do you not see that it is 
so? Learn what novels a girl prefers, and which 
characters in them she most favors, and you will 
learn which way that girl is likely to tend, for by 
the law already announced, personal admiration 
must have influence ; nay, even personal associations 
must have it. Not only must we be raised or 
lowered by the highei* or lower type of fictitious 
creatures whom we make our favorite heroes and 
heroines, but the general tone of those with whom 
we spend our reading moments shall affect us. She 
who devours "fast" books shall unconsciously 
quicken her pace ; the bold damsels she meets there 
shall blunt her sense of propriety, the "wild" heroes 
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shall rub off her womanly freshness. You may say 
that this is presenting cause for effect, that it is the 
prevalence of these types in real life that causes 
them to be produced and sought in Hterature ; true, 
but that does not make the seeking necessary or 
harmless. There is reaction to be thought of; it is 
through fiction that evil species are largely propa- 
gated. Many a girl is first familiarized with such 
society through the circulating hbrary. She is still 
on her guard as to living persons, but off her 
guard when they come to her in a book ; she has 
not the habit of bringing her moral judgment to 
bear on fictitious personages ; and when she reads 
for amusement she does not select her company, 
unconscious that here as everywhere amusement 
cannot be taken by itself; surrounding influences 
must be imbibed also. That there are certain evil 
tendencies in social life to-day is the strongest reason 
for our being on the watch against their getting 
access to those for whom we care, if we have such 
responsibilities, or to ourselves if we have ourselves 
in charge. Because there is malaria abroad, need 
you go and sit in the marsh? 

But, it may be objected, many of the great writers 
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of fiction who are referred to as elevating, do intro- 
duce us at times into dubious, low, and bad com- 
pany; why should not this hurt us? Because if the 
writer really be great and elevating he does not put 
us under the spell of such companions, but rather 
sets us in antagonism to them, rouses us to moral 
judgment upon them. Sometimes he renders us 
direct service by revealing some danger of our own 
as he shows us our tendency, developed in a charac- 
ter from which we shrink. Here, in truth, is one 
test of the essential character of any writer's influ- 
ence ; he may make us pity the fallen, he may open 
our eyes to the good along with the evil in mixed 
characters, and so far may only vivify our Chris- 
tianity, but if he, on the whole, wins us to like his 
bad people best, then is he turning this mighty 
power of Personal Influence to base uses ; then is he 
mischievous, whatever his rank. But not so does 
this instrument work in the hands of any true-hearted 
man. When Dickens leads us among beings stained 
by the degradations of low life, we are waked there- 
by to the active work of salvation ; when Thackeray 
reveals what creatures are bred of the corruption of 
high life, we are taught that Vanity Fair is but a 
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small part of the world, and no home for rational 
beings. 

If such power can be exerted by imaginary per- 
sons, so can it be by real persons no longer on 
earth. That memory can transmit influence with 
even added force is a truth dear to all loving hearts ; 
but this is only a form of living influence, its sacred 
perpetuation. Beyond this, there comes down from 
out the past a distinct stream of influence from 
strong personalities, known to us but through the 
written record. It is more than the record that we 
receive, in truth ; through what is told of some men, 
through what they wrote, said, sung, or painted, 
there steals the essence of themselves y the very breath 
of life in them, the breath of new life for us. Not to 
all characters of history is such vitality given, and 
the list of those deemed to possess it would differ 
for each of us; but with one or another of the 
powerful souls who have travelled our road before 
us we can each of us enter into a relation which 
shall pass out of the region of tradition into that of 
keen personal feeling ; we shall come to feel that we 
have some personal rights in such an one, and a 
more immediate knowledge; we shall conjecture 
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what his word and act would be for the present day, 
and imagine how he would judge our word and act. 

The early myths of heroes become demigods, and 
the later custom of canonization, rest on foundations 
deep in human nature ; the great men are the Im- 
mortals, the past cannot hold them, the grave can- 
not cover; there ring in our ears voices whose 
latest living echo was caught by walls for centuries 
fallen and forgotten ; and hands, too strong in help- 
fulness for death to chill, reach down to grasp ours 
with friendly touch. Sadly narrow is the horizon of 
any heart which can look no farther back than its 
own insect-short-hour; and needlessly narrow too, 
for the glorious society of all the past is open to 
whoever will enter ; the only passport wanted is a 
little study, a little culture of the sympathetic imagi- 
nation. You may be so placed that such exercise 
of conscience as has now been urged shall limit your 
earthly friendships, and leave you somewhat lonely ; 
but there may be help for you on a side where 
you have never looked for it, on the side of your 
reading. Many men and women are so revealed in 
their own writings or their biographies, that you 
get to know them as well — more thoroughly, 
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indeed, than you can your daily neighbor ; and know- 
ing you can love, and loving, can grow into true 
companionship. 

Here too with privilege comes responsibility; 
here must be conscientious choice. Hero-worship 
can be an uplifting exercise, but Idolatry, which is 
honor bestowed on unworthy objects, Idolatry must 
be degrading. From the altar of false gods there 
drifts an earth-clinging smoke which blinds the wor- 
shipper ; only when the Being to whom he sacrifices 
is one truly above the worshipper can his incense 
rise straight to Heaven, and bear his soul upward. 
Undoubtedly we choose our special heroes because 
of something akin to them in ourselves ; but again, 
our admiration reacts on ourselves. This it is that 
makes it so important a question what in us deter- 
mines our choice, whether it expresses our higher 
or lower tendencies, whether changing into the like-, 
ness of the admired one shall be growth or decline ; 
for such change in greater or less degree we shall 
inevitably undergo. 

There are glorious, there are mournful, there are 
whimsical, illustrations of this law. It crops out in 
the oddest fashion when enthusiasm for an indi- 
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vidual takes the form of external imitation, and we 
behold a troop of youths turn into Byrons by force 
of loose collars and misanthropic catch-words: or 
when it materializes permanently, as in Wellington 
boots and Kossuth hats, or is utilized for advertising 
incongruous objects, and we are offered Lincoln 
stoves and Garfield reapers. It shows again in the 
way people are often brought into a peculiar rela- 
tion to those from whom they are named. It would 
be a curious study, for example, to ascertain how 
many men bearing the name of Washington have 
given special attention to American History, from 
Irving down to numerous Fourth of July orators. 

In other and varying fashions you see the law 
worked out ; in childish games, where the heroes of 
fiction or history are lovingly copied, and the little 
ones play at patriotism with William Tell, or trot 
away across the fields in the track of Christian ; in 
the hardening selfishness of youths who worship 
will-power in its embodiment. Napoleon ; in the 
rising chivalry of spirits who choose Sidney for 
their brother-in-arms, in the generosity of lives which 
follow in the steps of Saint Elizabeth ; in the deep- 
ening earnestness of hearts that wander in hidden 
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ways by the side of an Aurelius, a Herbert, or a John 
Woolman. It has been said with much truth that 
we make our gods in our own image ; but the old, 
old truth remains, our gods make us in their own 
image, and that not in the beginning only, but per- 
petually and forever. 

Sure it is then, that in whatever concerns our af- 
fections turned upon the worlds of fancy and his- 
tory, as in living friendships, our Moral Sense must 
be the final judge of appeal. For in all contact of 
whatever sort between human souls, there is passing 
back and forth, from one to another, through one 
to another, a current which cannot be escaped and 
which means either vitalization or contagion. 

The story of a certain Mediaeval Saint ends with 
a strange and picturesque scene. Twelve years 
have passed since his death, and his body has slept 
meanwhile in a humble grave; but now it is to 
be borne with pomp to more honorable sepulture. 
In a court once covered by a consecrated roof, 
now open to the Italian sky, there gathers a hushed 
and solemn throng; stars shine above; torches 
and hallowed tapers throw their uncertain light 
below on rich ecclesiastical vestments and courtly 
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-.nSc^s and on a central group of men in garments 

,Nf startling black and white. In all hearts is the fear 

Vst lh<^ work of mortal decay shall prove hostile to 

:V dead man's fame of sanctity, and it is with pale 

t,AOCS the band of his disciples bend to their work 

ot parting and lifting the heavy stones. But as 

the masses yield, there steal out on the night-air 

such sweet odors as no man ever breathed from 

earthly source, and as the toilers open and enter, 

behold, the fragrance pours up in ever richer 

streams out of the decaying coffin, out from the 

cast-off frame that once held so vital a spirit as that 

of Saint Dominic. And the old narrator adds this 

pregnant word that whoever touched the sacred 

relics to him the aroma clung, and he bore it away 

about him. The miracle may be too material for 

our belief or taste, but the parable is true. 

And to what are we led as the highest and 
grandest exhibition of the working of the Law of 
Personal Influence? What but the Christian Relig- 
ion? Created by a person, clinging round a per- 
son, growing toward a person, it deals directly with 
every person, and one of its most distinguishing 
features is the possibility it involves of an intimate 
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personal relationship between each follower and 
the Master. Here is the crowning glory of Per- 
sonality. The Galilean peasant, born in obscurity, 
dying in failure, has dominated the centuries by 
the sole force of his being. Corruptions of the 
religion bearing his name have been engendered by 
every lapse from the memory of him ; they have 
sprung up wherever dogmas as to his office or 
nature have obscured men's vision of himself ^ and 
again and again the one only method of reform has 
been found in return to loving study of the man, 
Christ Jesus. Excesses of faith, deficiencies of 
doubt, alike find their rebuke and their cure in this 
study; and to-day while many timid believers 
shrink at the prevalent boldness of questioning on 
religious topics, deeper observers rejoice, as at a 
token of a return of living faith, when they see how 
the one subject of the life and character of Jesus 
commands men's interest, engrosses their studies, 
and gradually re-creates their conception of his 
religion. Through time past and present, through 
all diversities of outward life and inner spirit, be- 
neath Ritual and Theology, there runs this living 
thread, binding men in every age to that Elder 
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Brother, who was the Founder of the faith, and is its 
heart. For if such an one ever lived he could never 
die, and it is a present relation with him that is 
felt by his friends. This is no mere fantasy ; you 
recognize such ties in other departments of human 
feeling. Every artist, for instance, has a special 
bond to some master of his art. With one mu- 
sician you may safely revile many a composer, 
and he will hear with indifference, but speak irrev- 
erently of some one in the long line, some serene 
Mozart or noble Bach, and he shall wince as if you 
had touched a nerve. And with one painter you 
may say what you will of all the great artists that 
ever lived until you insult the memory of his 
chosen teacher, dead centuries ago, then he shall 
flush as if you had struck his brother. So, in yet 
deeper ways, is it in the highest of all arts, the Art 
of Living; in the school of the Spirit there are 
many beloved teachers, cherished by many hearts ; 
and foremost, nearest and dearest, is the Lord of 
Life. After the Bible, where Jesus himself is found, 
the book most widely read in Christendom is the 
" Imitation of Jesus," and the one universal feature 
of Christendom is the living imitation. And that is 
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no outward following, but the inner likeness which 
is born of constant intercourse and loving knowl- 
edge. The master spirits of other realms, the men 
of genius in poetry, in art, or in music, must come 
each to his own, to the small circle kindred in taste 
and genius ; but to this one we cry 

" Oh, Thou great Friend of all the sons of men ! " 

By sole right of our humanity each one of us can 
reach the Son of Man ; neither culture nor igno- 
rance, neither wealth nor poverty, no, nor any 
other creature, can keep him from one who seeks 
him. In a most brilliant court, we see an Abb^ 
Fdnelon, .the man of rank and letters, adorned 
with courtly polish and ecclesiastical dignity, and 
he walks through all the splendor as leaning on the 
arm of an unseen Friend. At the other extreme of 
the social scale, a youth tells how he rode up to the 
door of a wretched hut, where stood an old slave- 
woman, ignorant, infirm, and poverty-stricken : 

" ' Aunt Phillis, you live here all alone ? * 
I asked, and pitied the old gray head ; 
Sure as a child, in quiet tone, 
' Me and Jesus, Massa,' she said. 
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I started, for all the place was aglow 
With a presence I had not seen before, 
The air was full of a music low, 
And the guest divine stood at the door." 

Would we have this blessed intercourse, the first 
steps toward it are for us to take, and are plain be- 
fore us. Hearty obedience to the Master's teach- 
ings as we understand them, is to come first, with 
study of the lives and words of those in all ages 
who have known him best; so will come new un- 
derstanding, so shall we " follow on to know the 
Lord," and with the clearer vision love must waken, 
and from the hour love is born. He whom we love 
shall grow ever more and more real and living to 
us. Then can we afford to turn from our doors 
those in whose society He would be unwelcome, 
and in so doing we shall lose none whom we should 
long have valued. No true grace or beauty, no 
innocent mirth, no varied culture, need be turned 
out to make room for Him who watched the 
lilies, who rejoiced with them that rejoiced, and 
bade us multiply our talents. Only when anything 
low intrudes, any Personal Influence that feeds the 
worst and dulls the best in us, only then shall this 
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Person grow unreal, this voice sound fainter, and 
these eyes no longer shine upon us. And in no 
heart kept clean from unholy guests need there be 
utter loneliness, since He is saying, " Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock ; if any man hear my voice 
and open the door, I will come in to him, and will 
sup with him, and he with me." 



THE END. 



